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PREFACE 

The principle upon which the following exercises 
have been chosen is not new, but I believe I have 
expanded^s application a little by going somewhat 
farther afield on the literary side. The language of 
the selections has been preserved as far as possible 
with the idea of presenting specimens of good Eng- 
lish style, which possess some intrinsic interest. The 
subject matter coincides in the main with the Latin 
usually read in the Freshman year. The average 
length of the exercises is about 160 words, ranging 
from 150 to 180. 

A number of the exercises, especially those on the 
Second Punic War, have 'already been used by the 
Latin instructors at Vassar College. To them also 
I owe the Synopsis of Latin Syntax. 

I have refrained from offering suggestions either 

to teacher or student because the general directions 

for making Latin versions have been admirably set 

forth in such books as Preble & Parker's Handbook 

and Postgate's Sermo Latinus, and also because I 

propose to attempt something of the sort in the 

Teacher's Edition, which I trust will be ready a year 

from now. 

ry ^ W-. ^ft-^ft J. L. Moore. 

Vassab College, Sept, 16, 1898. 
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EXERCISES FOR LATIN TRANSLATION 



1. AEEIVAL OF AENEAS IN ITALY 

When according to the counsel of thiB gods Troy 
was conquered hy the Greeks, the noble Aeneas with 
a number of Trojans fled from the burning city. He 
carried his father Anchises on his shoulders and led 
his son Ascanius by the hand. Nor did he forget the 
sacred image of Pallas which had fallen from heaven, 
but saved it from the hands of the conquering enemy. 
Therefore the gods loved him, and Mercury built him 
a ship, that he might find a new home far from Troy. 
But his mother Venus shewed him the direction in 
which he should steer, for she let her star shine before 
him till he reached a distant coast in Italy, not far 
from where the Tiber flows into the sea. There 
Aeneas landed and called the place Troy, in memory 
of his beloved home. The king of the country was 
called Latinud, He received the strangers kindly, 
made a league with Aeneas, and gave him his daughter 
Lavinia in marriage. 

Ihne 
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2. THE FOUNDING OF ROME 

The two brothers did not wish to live at Alba, but 
loved rather the hill on the banks of the Tiber, where 
they had been brought up. So they said that they 
would build a city there, and they inquired of the 
gods by augury, to know which of them should give 
his name to the city. So they watched the heavens, 
and as the sun was rising, Eemus saw six vultures. 
This was told to Romulus, but as they were telling 
him, behold there appeared to him twelve vultures. 
Then it was disputed again which had seen the 
truest sign of the god's favor ; but the most part 
gave their voices for Romulus. So he began to build 
his city on the Palatine Hill. This made Remus very 
angry, and when he saw the ditch and rampart he 
scornfully leaped over them, saying, " Shall such de- 
fences as these keep your city ? " Then Celer, who 
had charge of the building, struck Remus and slew 
him ; and they buried him on the hill Remuria by 
the banks of the Tiber. 

Arnold 
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3. THE ROMANS AND SABINES 

Being now in possession of the Capitoline^ the 
Sabines next tried to storm the town. The Romans 
had made a fruitless attempt to recover their citadel 
and now prepared to meet the Sabines in the valley 
between the Palatine and the Capitoline. They were 
on the point of being defeated, when Romulus vowed 
a temple to Juppiter Stator, and thus encouraged his 
men to maintain the contest. The fight continued 
for a long time with varying success, till at length the 
Sabine women, anxious to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween their husbands and fathers, rushed between the 
combatants and brought about a peace. Its terms 
were that henceforth the two nations should be in- 
separably united in one State under the name of 
Romans and Quirites; each, however, was to continue 
distinct and under its own king, while all temples and 
religious rites were to be common to both. This was 
the first step to the increase of Rome's extent and 
power. 

Schmitz 
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4. NUMA POMPILIUS 

There goes a story about Numa Pompilius, that he 
once invited a great nnmber of citizens to an enter- 
tainment, at which the dishes in which the meal was 
served were very homely and plain, and the repast 
itself poor and ordinary fare. The guests seated, he 
began to tell them that the goddess that consulted 
with him was then at that time come to him ; when 
on a sudden the room was furnished with all sorts of 
costly drinking-vessels and the tables loaded with rich 
meats and a most sumptuous entertainment. They 
say also that before Mount Aventine was inhabited or 
enclosed within the walls of the city, two demi-gods, 
Picus and Faunus, frequented the springs and thick 
shades of that place. Numa contrived one day to 
surprise them by mixing wine and honey in the waters 
of the spring of which they usually drank. On find- 
ing themselves ensnared, they changed themselves 
into every kind of unusual and hideous appearance; 
but when they saw there was no possibility of getting 
free, they revealed to him many secrets and future 
events. 

Plutarch 
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5. THE HORATII AND CUEIATII 

When the two armies were drawn up ready to fight, 
Mettus proposed that the quarrel should he decided 
hy the comhat of champions chosen from each army, 
and Tullus agreed to the proposal. Now it chanced 
that there were three brothers in each army equal in 
age, strength, and valor; Horatii was the name of the 
three Roman brothers, Curiatii of the Alban. These 
were chosen to be the champions, and an agreement 
was made that yictory should be adjudged to that 
people whose champions should conquer in the strife. 
Long and bravely fought the champions. At length 
all the Curiatii were grievously wounded; but of the 
Horatii two lay dead upon the plain, while the third 
was yet untouched. So the surviving Horatius,"'see- 
ing that single-handed he could not prevail, pretended 
to flee before his opponents. They pursued him, each 
as he was able, and when they were far separate from 
one another Horatius turned about and smote the first 
pursuer; so likewise the second, and lastly the third. 
Then the Romans were adjudged victorious. 

Liddell 
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6. TAEQUINIUS PRISCUS 

At the time when Ancus Marcius was king^ there 
lived in the town of Tarquinii in the land of the 
EtruBcanB a rich and intelligent man called Lucumo^ 
the son of Demaratus a noble of the race of the Bac- 
chiads of Corinth, who had been driven by the tyrant 
KypseloB out of his native town and had fled to 
Etruria. Now because Lucumo was the son of a 
stranger, the people of Tarquinii despised him. His 
wife Tanaquil therefore advised him to emigrate to 
Rome, where strangers were kindly received. Now 
when he had come to the hill of Janiculum near the 
town, an eagle shot down from the air and took his 
hat from his head and flew away with it; and after he 
had wheeled about for a time over the carriage in 
which Lucumo and his wife sat, he flew down again 
and replaced the hat on his head. Then Tanaquil, 
who was familiar with heavenly signs, knew that her 
husband was destined to attain high honors in Rome. 

Ihne 
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7. ATTUS NAVIUS 

' Now Tarquinius had it in his mind to make three 
new centuries of horsemen and to call them after his 
own name. But Attns NavinSy who was greatly 
skilled in angary, forbade him. Then the king 
mocked at his art and said: '^ Gome now, thou augur, 
tell me by thy auguries whether the thing which I 
now have in my mind maybe done or not." And 
Attus asked counsel of the gods by augury, and he 
answered: "It may." Then said the king: "It was 
in my mind that thou shouldest cut in two this whet- 
stone with this razor. Take them and do it and fulfil 
thy augury, if thou canst." But Attus took the razor 
and the whetstone and cut the whetstone asunder. 
Then the king marvelled greatly and obeyed his coun- 
sels, and in all things afterwards he consulted the gods 
by augury and obeyed their bidding. 

Arnold 
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8. SERVIUS TTTLLIUS 

Ocrisia, the mother of Servius TuUiue, is said to 
have been a handmaid of Tanaqnil and to have been 
one of the captives taken at Ocriculum. One day as 
she was bringing some offering to the household god, 
she saw the god himself appear in the fire on the 
hearth, and afterwards she became the mother of Ser- 
vius Tullius. That the child was destined to occupy 
one day a high position was indicated even in his 
infancy; for once as he was sleeping in his cradle his 
head was seen surrounded with flames. All present 
were struck with terror at what they witnessed- Some 
brought water to extinguish the fire; but Tanaquil 
forbade it, for she knew that the fire was the spirit of 
the child's father and foresaw that he was called to 
great things. She also ordered the child not to be 
moved till he woke of his own accord; and when 
at last he did wake the flames vanished* 

Schmitz 
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9. THE PALL OF GABII 

The only Latin town that defied Tarquin's power 
was Gabii; and Sextus, the king's youngest son, prom- 
ised to win this place also for his father. So he fled 
from Borne and presented himself at Oabii, complain- 
ing of his father's tyranny and praying for protection. 
The men of Oabii believed him and took him into 
their city; and they trusted him, so that in time he 
was made commander of their army. Then he sent 
privately to his father and asked him what he should 
do, but the king gave no answer to the messenger, 
only as he walked up and down his garden he kept 
striking ofE the heads of the tallest poppies with his 
stafl^. At length the messenger grew tired, and went 
back to Sextus and told him what had passed. But 
Sextus understood what his father meant and he began 
to accuse falsely all the chief men, and some of them 
he put to death and some he banished. So at last 
Gabii was left defenceless and Sextus delivered it up 
to his father. 

Liddell 
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10. THE SIBYLLINE BOOKS 

One day there appeared before Tarquinius a strange 
woman who offered him nine books of divine prophecy 
which the inspired Sibyl of Oumae had written on 
loose leaves. But because she asked a high price^ Tar- 
quinius laughed at her and let her go. Then the 
woman burned three of the books before his eyes, and 
offered to sell the other six for the same price which 
she had at first asked for the nine. Bat Tarquinius 
laughed at her still more and thought she was mad. 
She then burned three more of the books, and offered 
the last three for the original price. Then Tarquinius 
began to reflect and he feU persuaded that the woman 
was sent to him by the gods, and he bought the books. 
They were carefully preserved, and two men who 
knew the language of the Greeks in which the books 
were written, were appointed to take care of them and 
to consult them when necessary. 

Ihiie 
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11. HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 

Then Porsenna king of Clusium raised a great 
army and marched against . Borne and attacked the 
Bomans on the hill Janicnlum, outside of the city 
beyond the Tiber, and drove them into the city. Now 
there was a wooden bridge over the Tiber at the bot- 
tom of the hill, and the Etruscans followed close upon 
the Bomans to win the bridge. But a man named 
HoratiuB Gocles stood fast and faced the Etruscans, 
and two others then resolved to stay with him, Spurius 
Lartius and Titus Herminius. So these three men 
stopped the Etruscans while the bridge was being cut 
away. When this was nearly done, Horatins made his 
two companions leave him and pass over the bridge 
into the city. At last the bridge fell with a mighty 
crash into the river. Then Horatius turned and 
prayed to the god of the river: " Father Tiber, I 
pray thee to receive these arms and me who bear 
them." Then he leaped into the river and swam 
across to the city safe and sound. 

Arnold 
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12. THE PALL OP VEII 

The fall of Veil had been announced by various 
prodigies, the most remarkable of which was the rising 
of the water of the Alban lake without any visible 
cause and to such a height that it deluged all the 
neighboring country. An embassy was sent to Delphi 
to consult the oracle about this portent. Meanwhile 
an Etruscan soothsayer had been captured by a Soman 
centurion and carried to Borne, where he confessed 
that the Veientine books of fate announced that Veii 
could not be taken as long as the Alban lake over- 
flowed the country. Soon after, the ambassadors re- 
turned from Delphi and brought an answer to the 
same effect. Thereupon the Romans began making a 
tunnel to prevent the overflowing of the water. A 
portion of the Soman army was meantime digging 
a subterraneous passage leading to the citadel of Veii. 
After the water of the Alban lake had been drawn off, 
the Eoman general entered the passage at Veii with 
several cohorts and at the same time an assault was 
made upon the city. 

Schniitz 
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13. THE BATTLE ON THE ALLIA 

The Boman army marched out of the city and en- 
camped by the river Allia^ about ten miles from Bome 
and not far from the place where it falls into the 
Tiber. Here the Oauls came upon them^ and after a 
disgraceful resistance^ devoid of order and discipline^ 
they were miserably defeated. The left wing was 
imnfediately driven into the river and there destroyed; 
the right had less damage by declining the shock and 
from the low grounds getting to the tops of the hills, 
from whence most of them afterwards descended into 
the city; the rest^ as many as escaped^ the enemy 
being weary of the slaughter, stole by night to Veii, 
giving up Bome and all that was in it for lost. This 
battle was fought about the summer solstice, the moon 
being at full, and from this loss and defeat the day 
got the name of Alliensis from the river Allia, and 
still retains it. 

Plutarch 
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14. THE STORY OP PONTIUS COMINIUS 

In the mean time the fugitive Romans in Veii had 
by degrees regained confidence and aspired to deliver 
Borne from the barbarians. But it was felt that this 
undertaking could be ventured on only under the 
guidance of Camillus, who was still living in banish- 
ment at Ardea. He could undertake nothing, how- 
ever, as an exile and without official authority. There- 
fore a bold youth, Pontius Oominius, undertook to go 
from Veii to the Senate on the Capitol to communicate 
the wish of the army. He swam down the Tiber, 
climbed up the steep sides of the Capitoline rock, and 
after the Senate had decided on recalling Camillus and 
choosing him as dictator, he returned by the same 
way. But this bold deed almost caused the destruc- 
tion of all. The Gauls discovered the footprints where 
Cominius had climbed the rock, and following this 
track they tried to surprise the Capitol on the follow- 
ing night. 

Ihne 
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15. HOW THE GAULS LEFT ROME 

For six montlis or more did the Oauls continue to 
blockade the Capitol^ until the garrison was at last 
reduced to extremifcy and offered to ransom themselves 
by the payment of a large sum of money. The Gauls 
consented to the terms offered by the Bomans> and a 
thousand pounds of gold were to be collected from the 
oflEerings in the Capitoline temple and from the treas- 
ures which had been carried into the Capitol before 
the siege. The weights^ according to the Soman 
story, were unfair, but when the Boman tribune com- 
plained of the fraud, the Gaul threw his heavy broad- 
sword into the scale. When asked what he meant, he 
replied in words which may best be represented by the 
English proverb : " The weakest must go to the wall." 
Another form of the story, more satisfactory to Boman 
pride, tells how Gamillus appeared with the legions 
from Yeii just as the gold was being weighed and 
drove the Gauls out of Bome at the sword's point. 

Arnold 
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16. THE REBUILDING OF ROME 

It were hard to picture the hlank dismay with which 
the Romans on the departure of the Gauls must have 
looked upon their ancient homes. It was not strange 
that once again the plebeians should have thought of 
quitting home forever and of making Veii their city, 
and so it seemed likely to be decided. But a sudden 
omen changed their hearts and minds. A certain 
centurion was leading a party of soldiers through the 
city, and halting them in the Forum while the ques- 
tion was in hot debate, he used these memorable 
words: "Standard-bearer, pitch the standard here; 
here it will be best for us to stay." It was therefore 
resolved to rebuild the city, but the hurry was too 
great to prescribe any rules for marking out the streets 
and fixing the habitations of the citizens. Men built 
their houses where they could; hence when these* 
houses came to be joined together so as to form streets, 
the streets were narrow and crooked. 

Liddell 
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17. M. MANLItrS 

Of all the adversaries and enviers of Camillus' 
glory, M. Manilas was the most distinguished — he who 
first drove back the Gauls when they made their night 
attack upon the Capitol. This man, affecting the 
first place in the commonwealth and not able by 
noble ways to outdo Camillus' reputation, took that or- 
dinary course towards usurpation of absolute power, 
namely, to gain the multitude, those of them especially 
that were in debt; insomuch that in a short time he 
got great numbers of indigent people about him, 
whose tumults and uproars in the Forum struck terror 
into the principal citizens. After that Quintius Capi- 
tolinus, the dictator, had committed Manlius to prison 
the people immediately changed their apparel, a thing 
never done but in great and public calamities, and the 
Senate, fearing some tumult, ordered him to be re- 
leased. He, however, when set at liberty changed not 
his course but was rather the more insolent, filling the 
whole city with faction and sedition. 

Plutarch 
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18. M. CUETIUS 

For two years a pestilence raged in the city, which 
swept away great numbers of citizens, the most illus- 
trious of whose victims was Camillus, who died even 
more gloriously than he had lived, while discharging 
the office of peace-maker. About the same time it is 
related that an earthquake occurred* which caused a 
wide and deep chasm to open in the Forum. The 
people endeavored to fill it with earth, but in vain ; 
and the soothsayers declared that it could not be filled 
up, unless Eome threw into it the most precious thing 
she possessed. Then when men wondered what this 
might be, a noble youth named M. Curtius said aloud 
that Eome had nothing more precious than warlike 
valor, and with this word he put on his armor,, and 
mounting his horse leaped into the gulf. And 
straightway, says the legend, the earth closed and be- 
came solid as before, and the place was called the 
Lacus Curtius forever after. 

Liddelly Schmitz 
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19. TWO MIGHTY MEN" OF VALOB 

The last invasions of the Gauls were marked, accord- 
ing to the Roman historians, not only by many signal 
victories won by the Roman armies in general battles, 
but in particular by two brilliant single combats, in 
which two of the noble youths of Rome gained for 
themselves an immortal memory. T. Manlius fought 
with a gigantic Gaul on the bridge over the Anio upon 
the Salarian road; he slew his enemy and took from 
his neck his chain of gold, so that the soldiers called 
him Torquatus, and his descendants ever after bore 
that name. Again, there was another single combat 
in the Pomptinian territory between a second giant 
Gaul and young M. Valerius; and a wonderful thing 
happened in this combat, said the story, for as Marcus 
was going to begin the fight a crow flew down and 
perched upon his helmet. And ever and anon it 
darted upon the Gaul, striking with its beak and claws, 
so that confounded and dismayed he soon fell by the 
sword of Marcus, who was known ever afterwards by 
the name of Corvus. 

Arnold 
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20. WOMAN IN" POLITICS 

M. Fabius Ambustus had two daughters^ the elder, 
married to C. Sulpicius Buf as^ a patrician, the younger 
to C. Licinius Stolo, a plebeian. The two sisters were 
once sitting talking together in the house of Sulpicius^ 
who happened at that time to be consular tribune, 
when Sulpicius accidentally returned home from the 
Forum, and his lictor, according to custom, knocked 
with his fasces loudly against the door of the house, 
to announce the arrival of his master. Frightened at 
the noise, which she was unaccustomed to, the younger 
sister started, and excited the mirth and derision of 
the elder, who informed her of the cause of the noise. 
Wounded in her pride and humbled that she, the wife 
of a plebeian, was to forgo the pomp and honor of 
official rank, she rested not till she had stirred up her 
father, as well as her husband, to change the order of 
things in Bome and to bring about a reform by wbich 
she would be able to show herself equal to the noblest 
matrons. 

IJim 
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21. HANNIBAL CALLED TO THE COMMAND 

When Haedrubal fell by the hand of an assassin, 
the Carfchagenian officers of the Spanish army sam- 
moned to fill his place Hannibal, the eldest son of 
Hamilcar. He was still a young man — ^bom in 249 
B.C. and now in his twenty-ninth year — but his life 
had already been marked with varied experience. 
While yet a boy he followed his father to the camp 
and soon distinguished himself. Privation of sleep 
did not affect him and he knew like a soldier how to 
enjoy or to do without food. As he grew up he 
entered the army of his father, to perform his first 
feats of arms under the paternal eye and to see him 
fall in battle at his side. Thereafter he had com- 
manded the cavalry under his sister's husband, Has- 
drubal, and had distinguished himself by his talents 
as a leader. The voice of his comrades now summoned 
him to the chief command. 

Mommsen 
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22. A VICTOEY OVEE THE IBEEIANS 

Hannibal was not long in affording striking proof 
of his capacity as the chief of an army. He had 
reached the Douro in a raid upon Iberian tribes; on 
his return lie was well-nigh surrounded by a host of 
barbarians near Toledo, as he was preparing to cross 
the Tagus. His enemies thought they had him in 
their grasp; but instead of attempting to cross the 
river, which would almost certainly have led to dis- 
aster, he sent light horsemen to discover a ford, and 
when a passage had been found, he deceived the 
Iberians by a skilful feint, successfully crossed while 
they were sunk in sleep, and annihilated them by the 
admirable use he made of his favorite arm, cavalry, 
and by his elephants with their towers of slingers and 
archers. He soon addressed himself to the great work 
of his life, the accomplishment of the designs against 
Eome, which he had sworn to carry out and which 
were a parent's legacy. 

Morris 
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23. PREPARA.TIONS FOR WAR 

Although Hannibal was resolved on war he still 
hesitated to declare it. He tried to provoke the 
Saguntines to break the peace; but they contented 
themselves with complaining to Rome. When the 
Romans on receiving their complaint nominated a 
commission^ he tried to drive it to a declaration of 
war by treating it rudely; but the commissioners saw 
how matters stood — they kept silence in Spain, with 
a view to lodge complaints at Carthage and with a 
view to send home the news that Hannibal was ready 
to strike and that war was imminent. In Cisalpine 
Gaul the establishment of fortresses was carried on by 
the Romans with redoubled energy, and preparations 
were made in Rome for putting, a speedy conclusion 
to the insurrection in lllyria. Every day was precious ; 
Hannibal formed his resolution. He sent summary 
intimation to Carthage that the Saguntines were mak- 
ing aggressions on the Torboletes, subjects of Car- 
thage, and without waiting for a reply began, in the 
spring of 219 B.C., the siege of a town which was in 
alliance with Rome. 

Mommsen 
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24. WAE DECLAEED 

The Romans had by their dilatoriness allowed 
Saguntum to fall, but they were now not slow in 
demanding satisfaction for it. An embassy was sent 
direct to Carthage demanding the surrender of Han- 
nibal on pain of instant war. The Romans fondly 
hoped that the Carthagenian peace party would seize 
the opportunity of compassing their chief end by the 
surrender of so troublesome a servant as Hannibal. 
But the authorities at Carthage were far from sacri- 
ficing their general and submitting themselves to 
Roman mercy and generosity. They endeavored to 
show that the attack on Saguntum did not involve a 
rupture of the peace with Rome, because when that 
peace was concluded in 241 B.C. Saguntum was not 
yet numbered among the allies of Rome. At last the 
chief of the embassy, Q. Fabius Maximus, gathering 
up the folds of his toga, exclaimed: **Here I carry 
peace and war; say which ye choose." "We accept 
whatever you give us," was the answer. "Then we 
give you war," replied Fabius, and without another 
word he left the senate-house amid the boisterous 
acclamations of the assembly. 

Smith, lime 
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25. HANNIBAL'S PREPARATIONS 

The winter of 219 B.C. was passed by Hannibal in 
active preparations for his great enterprise. His sol- 
diers received leave of absence with orders to be pres- 
ent at New Carthage at the very beginning of next 
spring. He sent envoys into the south of Gaul and 
north of Italy along his intended line of march with 
instructions to inform the Celts on both sides of the 
Alps of his expedition — to win the Transalpine Gauls 
with hopes of the plunder of Italy, to rouse the Cisal- 
pines by promises of delivery from the Roman yoke. 
The envoys returned early in the year 218 with favor- 
able accounts of the disposition of the Gallic tribes; 
the natural difficulties of the passage of the Alps they 
reported to be great, but by no means insuperable. 
Thus assured, Hannibal reviewed his troops at New 
Carthage. The army of invasion numbered 90,000 
foot and 12,000 horse, with some fifty elephants. 

Liddell 
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26, HANNIBAL AT THE RHONE 

The passage of the Rhone was Bot yet quite accom- 
plished when intelligence arrived which showed that 
the utmost dispatch was necessary^ unless the whole 
plan for the ensuing campaign was to be upset at the 
yery beginning. A Roman army had landed at Mas- 
silia and was now only four days' march from the 
mouths of the Rhone. A collision with the Romans 
in Gaul, even if it had led to the most brilliant vic- 
tory, would have detained Hannibal so long that the 
passage of the Alps would have been impossible before 
the winter had 'set in. It was already the beginning 
of October and in a short time the mountains would 
be impassable; and if the Alps were not crossed before 
the winter the Romans would probably block up the 
passes, and Africa instead of Italy would become the 
theatre of war. Even a day's delay might prove dis- 
astrous, and Hannibal's success in avoiding battle 
at this point is a conspicuous proof of his military 
foresight. 

Ihne 
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27. THE ASCENT OP THE ALPS 

J'or ten days the army marched over level ground 
without encountering any difficulty. But when the 
chiefs of the Allobroges had returned home and Han- 
nibal entered the defiles of the mountains^ he found 
the road blocked up by the mountaineers in a place 
where force could avail nothing. He was informed by 
his guides that the enemy were accustomed to keep 
the heights guarded only by day and to retire in the 
night to their neighboring town. He therefore caused 
his light-armed troops to occupy the pass in the night. 
The attacks of the barbarians^ who returned on the 
following day and harassed the slowly -advancing long 
line of march, were repulsed without much difficulty. 
Yet Hannibal lost a number of beasts of burden and 
a good deal of his baggage, the latter being no doubt 
the principal object of the barbarians. Fortunately 
many of the animals and some prisoners were recov- 
ered in the town which lay near the pass. 

Jhne 
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28. THE BATTLE ON THE TICINTJS 

Scipio crossed the Po near Pavia and made a bridge 
over the Ticinus to secure his retreat; then crossing 
the latter river he began to march up the left bank of 
the Po, just as Hannibal was coming down it. Each 
general was aware that his enemy was at hand, and 
both pushed forward with their cavalry and light 
troops in advance of their main armies. Thus was 
brought on accidentally the first action between Han- 
nibal and the Romans in Italy, which has beei> called 
the battle of the Ticinus. The Numidians being now 
properly supported by heavy cavalry were able to fol- 
low their own manner of fighting, and falling on the 
flanks and rear of the Eomans took ample vengeance 
for their defeat on the Rhone. The Eomans were 
routed, the consul was severely wounded, and owed 
his life, it is said, to the courage and fidelity of a 
Ligurian slave. Another account says that he was 
rescued by his son, a youth of seventeen, who lived to 
conquer Hannibal at Zama, to finish the war, and to 
win the proud name of African us. 

Liddell, Smithy Arnold 
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29. BEFORE TREBIA 

The junction of the Roman armies was effected 
without any opposition from Hannibal, and he now 
found himself confronted by two consular armies of 
40,000 men. Scipio, impeded by his wound and 
apprehensive of the result as one who had already 
felt the weight of Hannibal's arm, was for delay. 
Sempronius on the contrary was eager to fight, for if 
Rome could not be defended by two consular armies, 
it might well seem that she could not be defended at 
all. A petty success won by his cavalry over some 
squadrons of Numidian horse, who were harrying the 
country, made him doubly confident. Hannibal knew 
his man and knew also that the consular elections at 
Rome were not far off. If a battle was not fought in 
the next few days, it would not be fought by Sem- 
pronius, but by his successor. Accordingly he laid 
his plans for the battle which he knew he could at any 
moment force on. 

Smith 
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30. THE BATTLE ON THE TREBIA 

The Boman and Carthagenian armies were encamped 
on opposite sides of the river Trebia, which is very 
broad but shallow^ and divided into a number of small 
streams; the banks were covered with shrubs in which 
a detachment of Hannibal's troops lay in ambush. 
Hannibal provoked the Bomans and enticed them to 
cross the river; they allowed themselves to be ensnared, 
and Sempronius led his men through the icy stream. 
There was at the time a sprinkling of snow which the 
wind blew into the faces of the Bomans. When, 
therefore, they arrived on the opposite bank the sol- 
diers were almost frozen. Hannibal, who had been 
careful to keep. his. men in excellent condition for 
fighting, now advanced to meet the enemy. The 
Bomans, although already defeated by the severity of 
the elements, fought most bravely, but were beaten. 
Still, one body of 10,000 men kept their ranks un- 
broken, and cutting their way through the Cartha- 
genian line, at length made their way to Placentia. 

Schmitz 
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31. THROUGH THE ETRUSCAN MARSHES 

The passage of the Apennines was accomplished 
without much difficulty, but the marshy lowlands be- 
tween the Auser and the Arnus were so flooded by the 
melting of the snow and the spring rains, that the 
army had to march four days in water, without find- 
ing any other dry spot for resting by night than was 
supplied by piling the baggage or by the sumpter 
animals that had fallen. The troops underwent un- 
utterable sufferings, particularly the Gallic infantry, 
who marched behind the Carthagenians along tracks 
already rendered impassable: they murmured loudly 
and would undoubtedly have dispersed to a man, had 
not the Carthagenian cavalry under Mago, which 
brought up the rear, rendered flight impossible. The 
horses, assailed by a distemper in their hoofs, fell 
in heaps; various diseases decimated the soldiers; 
Hannibal himself lost an eye in consequence of in- 
flammation and for several davs had to be carried in 
a litter. 

Mommsen 
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32. TEASUMENUS 

When Hannibal had reached the Lake Trasumenus, 
he resolved to wait for the Romans', who were closely 
following him, and having chosen his ground, he 
arranged his forces for the coming struggle. On the 
northern side of the lake a steep range of hills ap- 
proaches near to the water's edge, so that the road 
passes through a defile, formed by the lake on the 
right and the mountains on the left. In one spot only 
the hills recede to some distance and leave a small 
expanse of level ground, bordered on the south by the 
lake and everywhere else by steep heights. On these 
heights Hannibal drew up his army. Late in the 
evening Flaminius arrived in the neighborhood and 
encamped for the night. Early the next morning he 
continued his march and entered the defile. A thick 
mist had risen from the lake and covered the road 
and the foot of the hills. Suddenly the stillness of 
the morning was broken by the wild cry of battle, and 
before the Romans could seize their arms the enemy 
was npon them. 

Ihne 
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33. AFTER TRASUMENTTS 

Religion in the mind of Q. Fabias was not a mere 
instrument for party purposes; he was convinced that 
reverence for the gods was an essential element in the 
character of a nation, without which it must assuredly 
degenerate. Therefore, on the very day he became 
dictator he summoned the senate, and moved that the 
Sibylline books should forthwith be consulted. They 
directed, among other things, that the Roman people 
should vow to the gods what was called "a holy 
spring" — that is to say, that every animal fit for 
sacrifice born in the spring of that year, between the 
first day of March and the thirtieth of April, should 
be offered to Juppiter. Extraordinary games were 
also vowed to be celebrated in the Circus Maximus, 
and for three days those solemn sacrifices were per- 
formed in which the images of the gods were taken 
down from their temples and laid on couches richly 
covered, with tables full of meat and wine set before 
them, in the sight of all the people. 

Arnold 
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34. BEFORE CANNAE 

Spring was come and well-nigh departing; and in 
the warm plains of Apulia the corn was ripening fast, 
while Hannibal's winter supplies were now nearly 
exhausted. He broke up his camp before Geronium, 
descended into the Apulian plains, and while the 
Roman army was still in its winter position, he threw 
himself on its rear and surprised a great magazine at 
Cannae. The citadel of Cannae was a fortress of some 
strength; this accordingly he occupied and placed 
himself, on the very eve of harvest, between the Roman 
army and its expected resources, wliile he secured to 
himself all the corn of southern Apulia. It was only 
in such low and warm situations that the corn was 
nearly ready; the higher country in the immediate 
neighborhood of Samnium is cold and backward, and 
the Romans were under the necessity of receiving their 
supplies from a great distance, or else of retreating or 
of offering battle. 

Arnold 
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36. BEFORE CANNAE 

The two armies were now so near each other that a 
battle was inevitable; and this was clear to Aemilins 
PauUas himself. On the day, therefore, on which he 
had the supreme command he divided the legions and 
passed with about one-third of his forces from the 
camp, which was on the right bank of the Aufidus, to 
the left bank, where, a short distance lower down and 
nearer to the enemy, he erected a second and smaller 
camp. This movement towards the Carthagenian 
army was evidently a challenge and shows very clearly 
with what degree of security and self-confidence the 
Soman armies could manoeuvre in the immediate 
neighborhood of the enemy. Hannibal was highly 
delighted at the resolution of the Romans. A whole 
year had passed since the battle on Lake Trasumenus, 
a year in which all his attempts to bring on a battle 
had been in vain, but now at length it seemed likely 
that his wish was to be gratified. 

Ihne 
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36. BEFORE CANNAE 

The country about Cannae was level and suitable to 
the evolutions of cavalry, and without doubt had for 
this reason been selected by Hannibal. PauUus seeing 
this is said to have been anxious to postpone the battle 
until he should have drawn Hannibal into ground of 
his own choosing. The historians who have praised 
Paullus for this forgot, in their eagerness to throw 
all the blame for what happened afterwards on the 
" butcher's son," that the orders of the authorities to 
fight a battle at once were stringent, and it is not 
likely that Hannibal would, by any artifices of the 
Eoman consuls, be drawn off from a position selected 
by himself, well fortified and well supplied. It was 
impossible for an army of 80,000 men to linger long 
in so exhausted a country without striking a blow; 
and to linger there or to retreat without fighting 
would have been alike fatal to the Soman cause in 
Apulia. 

Smith 
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37. THE BATTLE OP CANNAE 

At daybreak on the next morning the red ensign^ 
wfaich was the well-known signal for battle^ was seen 
flying over Varro's headquarters; and he issued orders 
for the main army to cross the river and form in order 
of battle on the right bank. Hannibal also forded 
the stream and drew out his army opposite to the 
enemy. On the left were the Spanish and Gaulish 
horse; next fa line, but thrown back a little, were 
half of the African infantry, armed like the Eomans; 
in the centre were the Gauls and Spaniards, then 
came the rest of the African foot, and on the right of 
the whole line were the Numidian light horsemen. 
On the right of the Roman line were the legions, on 
the left the infantry of the allies; while between the 
Boman right and the river were the Roman horsemen, 
all of them of wealthy or noble families; on the left, 
opposed to the Numidians, were the <horsemen of the 
Italians and of the Latin name. 

Arnold 
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38. AFTER CANNAE 

The overthrow at Cannae was so complete that every 
other nation bat the Romans would at once have given 
up the idea of further resistance. It seemed that the 
pride of Rome must now at last be humbled and that 
she was as helplessly at the mercy of the invader as 
after the fatal battle on the AUia. What chance was 
there now of resisting this foe, whose victories became 
only the more crushing as the ranks of the legions 
became more dense? Since he had appeared on the 
south side of the Alps, no Roman had been able to 
resist him, and every successive blow which he had 
dealt had been harder. It seemed impossible that 
Italy could any longer bear within her own limits 
such an enemy as the Punic army. If Rome was 
unable to protect her allies, they had no alternative 
but to perish or to Join the foreign invader. 

Hme 
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39. HANNIBAL AND ROME 

Never has the national will and spirit been em- 
bodied so completely and so nobly in one person as in 
Hannibal was embodied the spirit and the will of 
Carthage. Rome produced but one man who can 
compare with him. And this Hannibal^ so great and 
powerful, so nearly fatal to the greatness and the very 
existence of Rome, is, though a stranger, the first 
person we meet with in the history of Rome who in- 
spires us with a feeling of personal interest. Before 
Hannibal appears on the historic stage, the shadowy 
figures of the Valetii, the Claudii, the Fabii and other 
Roman heroes of the good old time, leave us cold and 
indifferent. They have too little reality, too little 
individuality about them. They are eclipsed by the 
foreigner Pyrrhus. But the adventures of Pyrrhus 
belong only in part to the history of Rome. Han- 
nibal's whole life, on the contrary, was absorbed by 
his contest with the Roman people. He knew no 
other aim than to lay Rome in the dust. Hence the 
ancients did with justice call after his name the war 
of which he was the life and soul. 

lime 
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40. THE CHARACTER OF HANNIBAL 

Hannibal was one of the greatest leaders of men who 
have ever been seen on the Btage of events; he ruled 
an army of many races and toDgues, whether in victory 
or defeat^ with absolute sway; he mastered the gov- 
ernment and the people of Carthage even in the hour 
of disaster and misfortune^ and showed that he could 
be superior to fate; he bowed kings of the East to his 
will, when an exile and a soldier without a sword; he 
inspired Rome with terror even in his old age. His 
domestic life, as far as we can judge, was as pure and 
honorable as his public career; nor is there a doubt 
that the "Punic faith," which the Roman historians 
have made a charge against him, means simply that he 
was a master in the art of stratagem. A great modern 
historian has truly said: "Though anger and envy 
and meanness have written his history they have not 
been able to mar the spotless and noble image it pre- 
sents." 

Morris 
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It had been hard for him thai spake it, to have put 
more truth and untruth together in few words than 
in that speech : ** Whosoever is delighted in solitude 
is either a wild beast or a god." For it is most true 
that a natural and secret hatred and aversion towards 
society hath somewhat of the savage beast; but it is 
most untrue that it should have any character at all 
of the divine nature. But little do men perceive what 
solitude is and how far it eztendeth. For a crowd is 
not company and faces are but a gallery of pictures 
and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where there is no lov6. 
It is a mere and miserable solitude to want true 
friends, without which the world is but a wilderness; 
and whosoever in the frame of his nature and affections 
is unfit for friendship, he taketh it of the beast and 
not from humanity. i 

Bacon 
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43. 

It is a strange thing to observe how high a rate 
great kings and monarchs do set upon this fruit of 
friendship^ so great as they purchase it many times at 
the hazard of their own safety and greatness. For 
princes in regard of the distance of their fortune from 
that of their subjects and servants cannot gather this 
fruit except they raise some persons to be as it were 
companions and almost equals to themselves. The 
Boman name attaineth the true use and cause thereof^ 
naming them Sharers of Anxiety; for it is that which 
tieth the knot. And we see plainly that this hath 
been done not by weak and passionate princes only, 
but by the wisest and most politic that ever reigned; 
who have oftentimes joined to themselves some of their 
servants, whom both themselves have called friends 
and allowed others likewise to call them in the same 
manner, using the word which is received between 
private men. 

Bacon 
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43. 

The second fruit of friendship is healthful and 
sovereign for the understanding as the first is for the 
affections. For friendship maketh indeed a fair day 
in the affections from storm and tempests, but it 
maketh daylight in the understanding out of darkness 
and confusion of thoughts. Neither is this to be 
understood bnly of faithful counsel, which a man re- 
ceive th from his friend, but before you come to that 
certain it is that whosoever hath his mind fraught 
with many thoughts, his wits and understanding do 
clarify and break up in the communicating and dis- 
coursing with another. He tosseth his thoughts more 
easily, he marshalleth them more orderly, he seeth 
how they look when they are turned into words, 
finally he waxeth wiser than himself; and that more 
by an hour's discourse than by a day's meditation. 
In a word, a man were better to relate himself to a 
statue or picture than to suffer his thoughts to pass in 
smother. 

Bacon 
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44. 



Add now to make tliis second fmit of friendship 
complete, that other point which lieth more open and 
falleth within vulgar observation, which is faithful 
counsel from a friend. Heraclitus saith well: Dry 
light is ever the best. And certain it is that the lighfc 
that a man receiveth by counsel from another is drier 
and purer than that which cometh from his own 
understanding and judgment, which is ever infused 
and drenched in his affections and customs. So as 
there is as much difference between the counsel that a 
friend giveth and that a man giveth himself, as there 
is between the counsel of a friend and of a flatterer. 
For there is no such flatterer as a man's self, and there 
is no such remedy against flattery of a man's self as 
the liberty of a friend. The best preservative to keep 
the mind in health is the faithful admonition of a 
friend. 

Bacon 
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After these two noble fruits of friendship, peace in 
the affections and support of thp judgment, foUoweth 
the last fruit, which is like the pomegranate full of 
many kernels — I mean aid and bearing a part in all 
actions and occasions. Here the best way to represent 
to life the manifold use of friendship is to cast and see 
how many things there are which a man cannot do 
himself. And then it will appear that it was a sparing 
speech of the ancients to say : A friend is another him- 
self ; for that a friend is far more than himself. Men 
have their time and die many times in desire of some 
thing which they principally take to heart — the be- 
stowing of a child, the finishing of a work or the like. 
If a man have a true friend he may rest almost secure 
that the care of those things will continue after him. 
So that a man hath as it were two lives in his desires. 

Bacon 
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46. 



Cicero Bays: " Those are only to be reputed friend- 
ships that are fortified and confirmed by judgment 
and length of time." For the rest, what we commonly 
call friends and friendship are nothing but acquaint- 
ance and familiarities, either occasionally contracted 
or upon some design, by means of which there hap- 
pens some little intercourse betwixt our souls. But 
in the friendship I speak of they mix and work them- 
selves into one piece with so universal a mixture that 
there is no more sign of the seam by which they were 
first conjoined. If a man should importune me to 
give a reason why I loved him, I find it could no 
otherwise be expressed than by making answer: Be- 
cause it was he, because it was I. We sought one 
another long before we met and by the characters we 
heard of one another, which wrought upon our affec- 
tions more than in reason mere reports should do; 
I think 'twas by some secret appointment of heaven 

Montaigne 
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The perfect friendship I speak of is indivisible; each 
one gives himself so entirely to his friend that he has 
nothing left to distribute to others. Common friend- 
ships will admit of division; one may love the beauty 
of this person, the good-humor of that, the liberality 
of a third, and so of the rest; but this friendship that 
possesses the whole soul, and there rules and sways 
with an absolute sovereignty, cannot possibly admit of 
a rival. If two at the same time were to call to you 
for succor, to which of them would you run? Should 
they require of you contrary olBfices, how could you 
serve them both? A unique and particular friendship 
dissolves all other obligations whatsoever: the secret 
I have sworn not to reveal to any other, I may without 
perjury communicate to him who is not another but 
myself. 

Montaigne 
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48. 



Eadamidas a Corinthian had two friends, Chari- 
zenns and Areteus; coming to die, being poor and 
his two friends rich, he made his will after this man- 
ner: "I bequeath to Areteus the maintenance of my 
mother, to support and provide for her in her old age; 
and to Oharixenus I bequeath the care of marrying my 
daughter and to give her as good a portion as he is 
able; and in case one of these chance to die I hereby 
substitute the survivor in his place." They who first 
saw this will made themselves very merry at the con- 
tents: but the legatees, being. made acquainted with 
it, accepted it with very great content; and one of 
them, Oharixenus, dying within five days after and 
Areteus by that means having the charge of both 
duties devolved solely to him, he nourished the old 
woman with great care and tenderness, and of five 
talents he had in estate, he gave two and a half in 
marriage with his only daughter and two and a half 
in marriage with the daughter of Eudamidas. 

Montaigne 
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49. 

There are two elements that go to the composition 
of friendship, each so sovereign that I can detect no 
superiority in either, no reason why either should be 
first named. One is truth. A friend is a person with 
whom I may be sincere. Before him I may think 
aloud. I am arrived at last in the presence of a man 
so real and equal that I may deal with him with the 
simplicity and wholeness with which one atom meets 
another. Almost every man we meet requires some 
civility — requires to be humored ; he has some fame, 
some talent, some whim of religion or philanthropy in 
his head that is not to be questioned and which spoils 
all conversation with him. But a friend is a sane 
man who exercises not my ingenuity, but me. My 
friend gives ine entertainment without requiring any 
stipulation on my part. A friend therefore is a sort 
of paradox in nature. 

Emerson 
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50. 



The other element of friendship is tenderness. We 
are holden to men by every sort of tie, by blood, by 
pride, by fear, by hope, by hate, by admiration, by 
every circumstance and badge and trifle — but we can 
scarce believe that bo much character can subsist in 
another as to draw us by love. We chide the citizen 
because he makes love a commodity. It is an exchange 
of gifts, of useful loans. The end of friendship is a 
commerce the most strict and homely that can be 
joined. It is for aid and comfort through all the 
relations and passages of life and death. It is fit for 
serene days and graceful gifts and country rambles, 
but also for rough roads and hard fare, shipwreck, 
poverty and persecution. We are to dignify to each 
otiher the daily needs and offices of man's life and 
embellish it by courage, wisdom and unity. 

Emerson 
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51. CATULLUS 

The most attract! \re feature in the character of 
GatuUas is the warmth of his affection. No ancient 
poet has left so pleasant a record of the interconrse of 
friends or has given such proof of his own dependence 
on human attachment and of his readiness to meet all 
the claims which others have on such attachment. In 
his gayest hours and his greatest sorrow, amid his 
pleasures and his studies, he shows his thoughtful 
regard for others, his grateful recollection of past 
kindness and his own extreme need of sympathy. But 
if ho expected much from the sympathy of his asso- 
ciates, he possessed in no ordinary measure the capacity 
of heartily loving and admiring them in return He 
often expresses honest and delicate appreciation of the 
wit, taste and genius of his friends. Fastidious in his 
, judgments, he was without a single touch of literary 
jealousy and felt a generous pride in the fame of men 
of established reputation as well as of his own younger 
compeers. 

W. r. Sellar 
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52. ATTICUS AND CICERO 

How deeply the habit of friendship had imbaed the 
Boman mind by the time of Cicero is well illastrated 
both by his writings and his life. His essay on friend- 
ship has no parallel in our literature; nor are the 
sentiments in it merely fine sayings^ they are the tran- 
script of his own experience. Statesmen^ like kings, 
are often without a friend; but there is nothing in the 
lives of modern politicians like the firm and lasting 
friendship of Cicero and Atticus. Well has a modem 
writer remarked in his Life of Cicero: "In the whole 
history of literature I know of no case where friend 
has communicated with friend for a long series of 
years, nay for a whole life-time, on terms of such abso- 
lute confidence as these two distinguished men. It is 
delightful to contemplate the pure and disinterested 
course of such a friendship — a calm haven of happi- 
ness in the midst of a stormy sea of anxiety and strife. '' 

J, C. SJiairp 
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63. HORACE AND MAECENAS 

The friendship of Maecenas was the greatest boon 
that could have been conferred on Horace^ while the 
dignity which Horace maintained in his relations with 
Maecenas was the more remarkable^ because digaity 
was not a virtue of his age and because Maecenas does 
not appear to have been one of those happy natures 
with whom it is easy to live and difficult to quarrel. 
It is a rare and interesting sight to observe ability and 
real power despising the insignia of office; it is as 
pleasant and almost as rare to meet an honesty manly^ 
cultured spirit in which genial friendliness, sound 
common-sense and refined self-respect are equally fused 
and mingled. Still seldomer do we witness a warm 
and manly friendship between two representatives of 
rare types — a iriendship equally creditable to both, 
that grew up naturally and was only interrupted by 
death, which, strangely fulfilling a half playful pro- 
phecy of the poet, claimed the two victims within 
one year. 

Tyrrell 
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54. 



To die of old age is a death rare, extraordinary and 
singular, and therefore so much less natural than 
any other way; 'tis the last and extremest sort of 
dying : and the more remote, the less to be hoped for. 
It is indeed the bourn beyond which we are not to 
pass and which the law of nature has set as a -limit not 
to be exceeded; but it is withal a privilege she is rarely 
seen to give us to last till then. 'Tis a lease she only 
signs by particular favor and it may be to one only in 
the space of two or three ages and then with a pass 
to boot, to carry him through all the difficulties she 
has strewed in the way of this long career. And 
therefore my opinion is that when once forty years, 
we should consider it as an age to which very few 
arrive. 

Montaigne 
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Of all the great human actions I have ever heard or 
read of,'I have observed, both in former ages and our 
own, more were performed before the age of thirty than 
after; and this ofttimes in the very lives of the same 
men. May I not confidently instance in those of 
Hannibal and his great concurrent Scipio? The better 
half of their lives they lived upon the glory they had 
acquired in their youth. 'Tis possible that with those 
who make the best use of their time, knowledge and 
experience may increase with their years; but vivacity, 
promptitude, steadiness, and other pieces of us of much 
greater importance and much more essentially our 
own, languish and decay. For the frailty of life con- 
sidered and to how many ordinary and natural rocks 
it is exposed, one ought not to give up so large a por- 
tion of it to childhood, idleness and apprenticeship. 

Montaigne 
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We may hardly attach any serious importance to the 
assertion put by Cicero in his De Senectute into the 
mouth of Cato, that the old enjoy the respect and 
reverence paid to them. Perhaps fliey used to enjoy 
it in his time. But do the more shrewd and culti- 
vated of our own day take any like enjoyment in the 
no doubt sincere regard which is paid to their experi- 
ence? Men are much more sensible of their short- 
comings than they used to be and much less easily 
satisfied with their achievements; we may suspect that 
even Cato himself must have been sensible of rather 
mixed feelings when men **gave place and rose up " 
before him to do. him honor. Very likely he felt that 
they were quite right in doing him honor, that he had 
in some respects raised the ideal of his day; but un- 
less he was a poorer creature than we have any reason 
to believe he must have felt that he had fallen far 
short of what he would willingly have been. 

Spectator, No. 3,187 
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Cicero in his famous essay, on Old Age does not 
exhaust the subject; rather invites the attempt to add 
traits to the picture from our broader modern life. 
He makes no reference to the illusions which cling to 
the element of time and in which Nature delights. A 
great general in speaking of military men said : " What 
masks are these uniforms to hide cowards! " I have 
often detected the like deceptions in what passes for 
old age. For if the essence of age is not present^ these 
signs, whether of Art or Nature, are counterfeit and 
ridiculous; and the essence of age is intellect. Wher- 
ever that appears, we call it old. If we look into the 
eyes of the youngest person we sometimes discover 
that here is one who knows already what you would 
go about with much pains to teach him; there is that 
in him which is the ancestor of all around him. 

Emerson 
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The surest poison is time. This cup, which Nature 
puts to our lips, has a wonderful virtue, surpassing 
that of any other draught. It opens the senses, adds 
power, fills us with exalted dreams, which we call 
hope, love, ambition, science: especially it creates a 
craving for larger draughts of itself. But they who 
take the larger draughts are drunk with it, lose their 
stature, strength, beauty and senses and end in folly 
and delirium. We postpone our literary work until 
we have more ripeness and skill to write, and we one 
day discover that our literary talent was a youthful 
faculty which we have now lost. There was once a 
judge who at sixty proposed to resign, alleging that 
he perceived a certain decay in his faculties; he was 
dissuaded by his friends, on account of the public con- 
venience at that time. At seventy it was hinted to 
him that it was time to retire; but he now replied 
that he thought his judgment as robust and all his 
faculties as good as they ever were. 

Emerson 
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The compensations of Nature play in age as in 
youth. In a world so charged and sparkling with 
power, a man does not live long and actively without 
costly additions of experience which though not spoken 
are recorded in his mind. What to the youth is only 
a guess or a hope, is in the veteran a digested statute. 
Age sets its house in order and finishes its works^ 
whidh to every artist is a supreme pleasure. Youth 
has an excess of sensibility, before which every object 
glitters and attracts. We leave one pursuit for an- 
other and the young man's year is a heap of begin- 
nings. At the end of a twelvemonth he has nothing 
to show for it — not one completed work. But the 
time is not lost. Oar instincts drove us to hide in- 
numerable experiences that are yet of no visible value 
and which we may keep for twice seven years before 
they shall be wanted. 

Emerson 
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Perhaps the best part of old age is its sense of pro- 
portion^ which enables us to estimate misfortunes^ or 
what seem to be such, at their true value. We have 
lived to recognize some of them as blessings in dis- 
guise; and at all events they do not take such exag- 
gerated forms in that quiet atmosphere as they were 
wont to do in the changeful cloudland of youth. We 
also know by experience how soon most of them " blow 
over." Again, old age bestows leisure before the 
period when the waning of the mind renders it com- 
pulsory; like a spectator who watches a vast procession 
from some secure and retired spot, the aged have an 
unusual opportunity of looking at life from the out- 
side. They are in the world but no longer of it, and 
regard it with dispassionate view. 

James Payn 
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Cicero himself, while discoursing on the happiness 
of old age, recognizes elsewhere as no less happy the 
lot of him who dies in early manhood for his country; 
and when the world of moral worth and political free- 
dom was falling in ruins around him he pronounced 
one of his friends to be happy in the opportuneness of 
his death and vindicated the resolution of another to 
shut out by his own act the sight of those ruins. We 
in the light of a higher faith have reverted to that 
better philosophy which Socrates had already taught, 
that not by his own act but only by the command of 
his superior may the sentinel leave his post. We now 
approve Cicero's conduct rather than his doctrine, and 
hold the calmness and dignity with which he met his 
fate happier and more opportune than if he had died, 
like the younger Cato, by his own hand. 

Quart. Rev. No. 387 
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Gicero'8 ideal old man is a great Boman noble^ of 
high birth and rank^ eminent as a soldier, a warrior and 
a statesman, rich and prosperous, of stern command 
of himself and others, and at the age of eighty-four in 
full vigor both of mind and body. Nor is it easy 
to conceive that Cicero could have found an actual 
embodiment of his ideal of old age in his own times 
except in such a man as Cato the Censor of history. 
Yet who among us would see in the old age of Cato 
the highest realization of his own dream of the old 
age which he desires for himself ? Who if he think at 
all on these things does not feel that a happier, more 
peaceful and more pleasant old age is the lot of the 
humble many, if they will accept it, than is possible 
for the few great men of the earth ? 

Quart. Rev. No. SS7 
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Let us see what Shakespeare has to tell us of old 
age; for to Shakespeare all Englishmen turn as to the 
man who has seen every form of man's life in its idea 
and has given to every such idea a local habitation and 
a name. And when we have gone through all Shake- 
speare's gallery, our choice of the best picture of serene 
and happy old age must lie between Prospero and 
Adam and will be decided not as Cicero and Cato 
must have decided it, by asking whether the happiness, 
of a serving-man can be equal to that of a prince, but 
by estimating the comparative self-sacrifice of each as 
the proof of which had the happier lot. Shakespeare 
was not "of an age but for all time," and we might 
therefore claim to have proved by his witness that the 
thoughts of men on old age are in one sense the same 
as they were nineteen hundred years ago, yet that in 
other senses their circle has widened and their centre 
shifted. 

Quart. Rev. No. 337 
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K it be trae^ as a poet says^ that the thoughts and ^ 
feelings of childhood tell us that ^' oar birth is but a 
sleep/' it is even more true that the experiences of old 
age tell us that death is but a sleep also. If in our 
earlier days the joys of earth taught us to forget " the 
imperial palace whence we came/' memories of thafc 
palace come back upon us as old age takes away those 
earthly joys one by one. As the bodily frame tends 
perceptibly to decay, the human spirit finds in itself 
a growing conviclL that it is not sharing in that 
decay^ but ever rising more and more above it. As 
the stone walls and iron bars of time and space close 
ever more narrowly upon us, the spirit becomes more 
and more conscious that these make no prison for it, 
but that it is getting ready for a freer action than was 
ever possible in any condition of its former life. 

Quart. Rev. No. SS7 
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65. THE CLIMATE OP EOME 

There can be little doubt that the climate of Rome 
has greatly changed since its ancient imperial days. 
Snow now very rarely falls at all and never in such 
quantities as to be visible for more than an hour or 
two. But Pliny speaks of the long snows as being 
useful to the corn, and Virgil, Livy and Horace men- 
tion the freezing of the rivers, an event now unheard 
of. Pliny also says that the bay would rarely live 
without shelter through the winter,, either at Eome or 
at his villa at Laurentum. !N"or, if we may trust Fene- 
Stella, was the olive cultivated until the time of Tar- 
quin. This seems surprising and almost incredible 
when we think that now the olive and the bay are 
everywhere seen, and that so far from tl^eir not being 
able to resist the climate, even roses bloom in the 
open air all the year round in Eome. 

. W. W. Story 
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66. MAY IN ROME 

The month of May is the culmination of the spring 
and the season of seasons in Eome. No wonder that 
foreigners who have come when winter sets in and 
take wing before April shows her sky, sometimes growl 
at the weather and ask if this is the beautiful Italian 
clime. They have simply selected the rainy season 
for their visit; and one cannot expect to have the sun 
the whole year through without intermission. But 
just when foreigners go away in crowds the weather is 
settling into the perfection of spring, and then it is 
that Eome is most charming. The rains are over, 
the sun is a daily blessing, all Nature is bursting 
into leaf and flower, and one may spend days on the 
Campagna without fear of colds and fever. Stay in 
Eome during May, if you wish to feel its beauty. 

W. W. Story 
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67. THE SABINES 

In the most elevated valleys of the Apennines, sur- 
rounded by snow-capped summits, dwelt the Sabines, 
who longer than any other Sabellian race preserved 
their national peculiarities and were therefore consid- 
ered in later times as models of ancestral simplicity, 
hardiness and virtue. From these high mountain 
lands the different races descended like streams that 
flood and fertilize the deep-lying valleys and plains. 
The Latins, whom we meet first in the neighborhood 
of the Tiber, belonged to the oldest of these successive 
streams. Then came the Sabines from Cures, of whom 
the history of regal Bome has so much to relate. To 
the same race belonged the Aequians and the Yolsci- 
ans, whose wild onset was broken by the stout resist- 
ance of the young Boman republic, as also a number 
of other Sabellian nations on both sides of the pen- 
insula. 

Ihne 
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68. ROMAN FESTIVALS 

The oldest Homan festivals of which we hear were 
coarse^ rustic games. At the Lupercalia youths ran 
through the streets dressed in goats' skins^ beating all 
those they met with strips of goats' leather. The 
dances of t&e Salian priests^ the marches of the Arval 
Brethren, the processions with the holy shields, appear 
to have been without any artistic element. The flute, 
the public games, the solemn processions and magnifi- 
cent robes were first made known to the Komans by 
the Etruscans. In architecture likewise the Eomans 
were pupils of the far more advanced Etruscans, and 
for a long period Etruscan sculptors made for Some 
the holy images and executed the decorations of the 
temples. Rome never produced real artists. Even at 
the time when the streets and palaces were filled with 
Greek masterpieces the true feeling for art was want- 
ing. A Roman enjoyed the possession of rare and 
famous works of Greek art, rather than comprehended 
their intrinsic beauty. 

Ihne 
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69. THE EOMAN EELIGION 

The Eoman religion, which was originally a worship 
of the powers of JS'ature, never assumed the rich man- 
tle of poetry and legend with which Greek faith early 
adorned itself. It took the stamp of the national 
character and lay chiefly in rigorous observances, show- 
ing much fear, little respect and no love for the gods. 
The sole discovery of Rome in religion is represented 
by the Indigitamenta, the list of gods attending every 
moment of a man's life from the cradle to the grave. 
Vaticanus presides over the infant's first cry and 
Fabulanus over his earliest attempt at intelligent 
speech. Educa teaches him to eat, Potina to drink 
and Cuba to sleep. Some of the deities are mere ab- 
stractions. Religio comes f rofn the same root as dili- 
gentia and means regularity. The people would stone 
their gods if they offended them, like those savages 
who thrash their idols when they come home after an 
unsuccessful day's hunting. 

Tyrrell 
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70. THE FLAMEJSrS AND THE VESTALS 

The Flameus of Juppiter and tlie Vestal Virgins 
were the two most sacred orders in Rome. The min- 
istrations of each were believed to be vitally important 
to the State. Each could officiate only within the 
walls of Rome. Each was appointed with the most 
imposing ceremonies. Each was honored with the 
most profound reverence. But in one important 
respect they differed. The Vestal was the type of 
virginity and her purity was guarded by the most ter- 
rific penalties. The Flamen, on the other hand, was 
the representative of Roiftan marriage in its strictest 
and purest form. He was necessarily married. His 
marriage was celebrated with the most solemn rites. 
It could only be dissolved by death. If his wife died 
he was degraded from his office. Of these two orders, 
there can be no question that the Flamen was the 
most faithful expression of Roman society. The 
Roman religion was essentially domestic and it was a 
main object of the legislator to surround marriage with 
every circumstance of dignity and solemnity. 

Lecky 
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71. THE LECTISTERNIUM 

As the private life of the Kopfiaas was regalated 
with reference to the divine will and protection, so in 
political life no important resolution was made, no 
great decision ventured upon without the special con- 
sent of fche gods. Among the extraordinary means 
necessary for obtaining their favor was the lectister- 
nium. This old Italian ceremony, which was calcu- 
lated to make a deep impression on the people, con- 
sisted in a solemn feast given to the gods themselves, 
who were supposed to come personally as invited guests 
among the people, as a proof of their intention to show 
themselves friendly and gracious. The decorated 
images of certain gods were laid upon rich cushions 
and close by were placed tables with food. The peo- 
ple crowded the streets and thronged the temples of 
the gods who had condescended to be present among 
their worshippers. It was a general day of prayer, 
which inspired serious thought and strengthened 
human determination with the hope of heavenly 
approval. 

lime 
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72. THE TWELVE TABLES 

In all struggles of the people against tlie tyranny of 
the ruling class the demand for written laws is one 
of the first measures taken by the people for the pro- 
tection of their persons and property. So the plebeians 
demanded that a code of laws be drawn up^ and in 
spite of the stubborn resistance of the patricians^ a 
commission was sent to the Greek cities of southern 
Italy and to Athens to study Greek laws and customs. 
Upon the return of this embassy, a commission of ten 
magistrates was appointed to frame a code of laws. 
These laws were graven on twelve tables of bronze, 
which were fastened to the rostra or orator's platform 
in the Forum, where they might be seen and read by 
all. These *' Laws of the Twelve Tables " formed the 
basis of all legislation for many centuries and consti- 
tuted a part of the education of the Roman youth — 
every schoolboy being required to learn them by heart. 

Myers 
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73. SECESSION OF THE TIBICINES 

The guild of pipers, in high repute since Numa's 
time, was accustomed every year at the feast of Mi- 
nervia to hold a banquet in the temple of Juppiter 
and then with masks and women's dress to parade the 
town. The stern censor Appius Claudius thought 
proper to forbid this privilege. Thereupon the guild 
of pipers decided to leave Rome and betook themselves 
to the neighboring city of Tibur. Great anxiety seized 
all the people and the senate was obliged to invite the 
exasperated musicians to return to Some. But these 
felt that they had the advantage and remained in 
Tibur. Thereupon the Tiburtines, wishing to oblige 
their Roman friends, hit upon a ruse. On a certain 
evening they invited all the pipers to different houses 
and gave them so much wine that they were soon fit 
to be packed into wagons and conveyed back to Rome. 
When they awoke next morning and found that they 
had been outwitted, they consented to remain in 
Rome^ but only under guarantee of their old privilege. 

Ihne 
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74. VIRGIL 

The influence of Virgil on the world has been greater 
than that of any poet of antiquity, of any uninspired 

■ 

writer except perhaps Aristotle. JS'o one else has won 
such an enduring and complete dominion over the 
human spirit; and Aristotle's triumph pales beside 
that of Virgil. Aristotle draws after his chariot the 
student, the philosopher, the divine; Virgil has the 
lover, the warrior, tlie statesman. The same man of 
whom his friend Horace said that earth never bore a 
fairer soul than his, of whose forthcoming epic Pro- 
pertius predicted that it would surpass the Iliad — the 
same man was the model for the style of the greatest 
of historians and afforded to St. Augustine an ex- 
ample of the highest bloom of Pagan art. He peers 
out at us from the gloom of the Middle Ages as the 
most potent of the magicians. " Art thou that Vir- 
gil ? " is the simple homage of his greatest Italian 
rival in the poet's art, the bearer of the light of 
Virgil's fame from the Ancient to the Modern World, 

Quart. Rev, No, SS7 
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75. TO Q. HORATIUS PLACCUS 

In what manner of Paradise are we to conceive that 
you, Horace, are dwelling, or what region of immor- 
tality can give you such pleasures as this life afforded? 
The country and the town, nature and men, who 
knew them so well as you or who ever so wisely made 
the best of those two worlds? Truly here you had 
good things, nor do you ever, in all your poems, look 
for more delight in the life beyond; you never expect 
consolation for present sorrow and when you once have 
shaken hands with a friend the parting seems to you 
eternal. You could not tell Maecenas that you would 
meet him again; you could only promise to tread the 
dark path with him. You, Horace, loved the lesson 
of the roses, and now and again would speak some- 
what like a death's head over thy temperate cups of 
Sabine ordinaire. Your melancholy moral was but 
meant to heighten the joy of thy pleasant life, when 
wearied Italy, after all her wars and civic bloodshed, 
had won a peaceful haven. 

Lang 
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